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Up to tHe MinvuteE— Down on tHE FARM 
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FILM FUN FOR JULY 





OMACGHA™' 
OMAKO& 





. 
‘Ve 8, #77, it's just a hundred years since 
Napoleon died , 
Flappe r—“(Gracious, hou fime Nie ae 


The Popularity Chart—Something New 
\ brand new scheme for telling the batting average of the stars 
Health Hints by Charles Ray 
A story which places the author ten strides ahead of Guy De Maupassant 
Reviews of the Latest Films 
See what they’re all about before you go to the movies 
Photo Fiction Stories 
The story of “Reported Missing” 

Two New Contests 
“Register, Please” and “Down in Front” will keep vou guessing! 


Wild Animal Thrills 


Did you ever wrestle with a crocodile? 


Shots on the Lots 
Snaps of the ““Movieites” off duty 
Star Dhuaries 

What time does a star get up in the morning? 
Infilmation 
All about the films 
k'ilm Flaws 


Mistakes made in the movies 
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“Yer fined $10 fer shootin’ a revenue officer— 
on Sunday.” 
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Drawn by Enna H. Dt 





Farmer Jones—This pesky well’s gone dry again! 
Miss Summer Boarder—I don’t see how any water can get in with that top over it! 


HIS VIEW 


“The producers spent a million « 


that feature film and lost money 
“Well, I spent a quarter on it 
got stung.” 


RUMOR OR DECANTER? HIS ADVICE 
“There’s a rumor that Wombat has a “The starter on this car of mine 
decanter once owned by General won't work. Would you advise me 

to turn the engine over?” 


Lafayette?” 
“Yes; to a junk dealer.” 


Is there anything in it?’ 
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‘A Hale Old 
Man Is 
Farmer John’ 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Author of “The Heart of a Fool,” 
Martial Adventures of Henry and Me” 


are instinctive to humanity: 

Without any previous training a 
man can farm, and a woman runs a 
boarding house. As the ages have 
passed, woman’s career has broadened, 
diversified, refined, and has become the 
high art of hospitality. But the farmer 
remains a farmer, always on the jump; 
for he has no closed season. He uses 
a few more tools than he had when 
he moved into the forty just south of 
the garden. But the tools have in- 
creased his mortgage and added to his 
burden rather than lightened it. His 
job in the business of making a civili- 
zation is just as hard as it was when 
he planted with his hands and reaped 
on all fours. The forked stick-plow 
helped a little with the crops. The 
steel plowshare did much to increase 
his day’s output. The steam shovel, 
the gasoline engine, the harvester, the 
header, the threshing machine, and the 
piano-player, have combined to crowd 
his life with events and his dreams 
with repair bills. But he still has to 
earn his bread by the sweat of his 
face. Social evolution has affected 
every primitive craft and calling of 
man; and, by making it more complex, 
has made it easier and more profitable; 
all but the farmer’s! The others all 
have taken their work indoors. But 
Farmer John still does his work out 
in the weather. His business is with- 
out a roof. 

So he remains world without end, 
the only respectable gambler in a 
cramped and complicated world. Slowly, 
as men have acquired moral sense, 
they have put taboos upon most forms 
of gambling. To bet on the speed of 
a horse, once entirely a proper trans- 
action, now is frowned upon and more 
or less legislated against. To back 
one’s judgment upon the turn of a 
card or the roll of a wheel is deemed 
conspicuously wicked in many parts 
of the world. To consider the prow- 
ess of a bull or a cockroach or a plug- 
ugly and stake money upon one’s 
observation is growing improper; 
shifting from misdemeanor to felony, 
as the statutes of the States multiply. 
But the farmer, Heaven help him, is 
supposed to gamble! It’s the essence 
of every transaction of his life. Every 
time he plants a seed, the odds are 
three to one against it maturing. The 
parable of the sower was the Divine 
Statement of the farmer’s gambling 
chances. And if the seed matures the 
chances are even that some bug will 


Ors two ways of making a living 












Ajax got a reputation for 
merely defying the lightning, but 
Farmer Jones takes on the whole 
lot of them 


come along and blight the seed before 
it is harvested, and some turn of weath- 
er will mold or burn or scatter it 
after it is garnered Even then the 
gamble does not end; nay, there the 
real hazard begins—the hazard of 
the market. 
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“I wish that fellow would 
quit seasoning my worms!” 


The grain in the bin represents a 
year’s forethought, anxiety and toil. 
The grain has run a score of gantlets. 
Stored in it are the sweat and the 
brains of the farmer. The grain rep- 
resents the accumulation of all man’s 
experience out in the open, fighting 
with the elements, to make food for 
the race. Surely here is something 
that should have a known and un- 
shaken value. But not for a minute 
is the value of the year’s toil and 
sweating known. Two gay old dogs 
come into the farmer's life and begin 
dickering with him for his year’s work. 
They are Supply and Demand. They 
throw dice with him for his profits. 
And generally the dice are loaded. 
Supply and Demand are often the 
aliases of confidence men, known as 
Manipulation and Hoarding. Little 
Jack Horner, who sits in a grain 
corner, often has his Christmas pie, 
the good blood and grime of a million 
men who rise with the sun, and in the 
heat of the sun bend to their heavy 
tasks. And the farmer, poor devil, 
thinks he is gambling with Jack. 
What he is really doing is furnishing 
Jack with an easy mark. 


The farmer's gamble with the rain 
and the drought and the wind and the 
hail are all real. His life is the most 
exciting. His chances are big. His 
whole existence is staked upon the 
turn of a breeze, the rolling of a cloud. 
The soldier lives a sheltered and 
monotonous life compared with the 
“farmer in the dell.” For the sol- 
dier’s wife and family are sheltered. 
But in the farmer's stakes are his 
wife’s comfort, his children’s educa- 
tion, his family’s social and economic 
status. Everything is risked upon the 
whim of a demon in the sky, whose 
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Drawn by Haroiw Lunt 


“Bill, I'm going to tear up these photos of mine—they look ten years older 


than I do.” 


“Nonsense—put them away until you catch up with them.” 


nature even is hidden from the sower 
who goes forth to sow. What a sport 
he is—this game old cock with the 
whiskers who makes the cartoonists 
rich and keeps the barber poor! 
What a thoroughbred he has been dur- 
ing the procession of the centuries, 
standing out, defying the elements! 
Ajax got a reputation for merely chal- 
lenging the lightning. But Farmer 
John takes on the lightning along with 
the hail, the snow, the hot winds and 
the cyclones, and in any series of 
years he beats the whole lot of them. 
Look at him—the old dear—his shoul- 
ders bent, his neck bowed, his fists 
hard, his face smiling as he sails into 
the weather, the soil, the city slicker, 
the oil-stock artist, the co-operative 
store, the elevator man, the packer and 
the politician—all out to get his goat. 

He is certainly a peach; a bit fuzzy 
at times, not entirely immune to worms 
upon occasion, ruddy, sunburned, 
freckled on one side, and often hard 
to skin—but still a peach! A peach- 
erino! 

“The farmer,” quoth Governor Allen 
of Kansas, once after an election, 
which disclosed the farmer vote in re- 
bellion, “the farmer—God bless him— 
votes his suspicions!” Well, consid- 
ering the way he is treated by Provi- 
dence, bamboozled by man and com- 
monly regarded around the house 
during harvest by his wife, do you 
blame him? 


ROOM FOR TWO 
’ Professor of English—For what was 
William Morris noted, Miss Fusser? 
Miss Fusser—He was the inventor 
of a petting chair. 





Ripples on the Surface 
By Katherine Negley 

LONG ago, in a Little Chur 

Around the Corner, a minister did 
all the talking, the deacons did t! 
planning and the work, the men wi 
the collection plates gathered up t! 
pennies, and the choir headed the War 
Department. 

The world turned around and 
around, the city moved a few block 
and times changed. 

A motion picture place bought the 
church property. The stars were the 
same type as the minister, the pri 
ducers took care of the business end, 
the window cashiers gathered in the 
pennies, and the authors of the plays 
objected to the changes made in their 
manuscript. 

The city kept moving away, prices 
soared and times changed even more 

Now a garage is on the site. The 
landlord gets more press notices than 
any star, and he gets them free; the 
manager takes care of the details, the 
mechanics take in the small change, 
and the customers conduct a silent and 
invisible war on the prices charged 

So the scenery is merely changed, 
and the same types are doing just 
about the same things. 


Chivalry 
By Helen Harriett Fetter 
T° show that chivalry’s not dead 
He bends quite low to kiss her 
fingers. 
She does not smile at his bald head, 
To show that chivalry’s not dead. 
On chicken 4a la king they've fed; 
Still, over her home-brew he lin- 
gers— 
To show that chivalry’s not dead? 
He bends quite low to kiss her 
fingers. 








Drawn by A. B. WALKER 
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NEIGHBORLY 


“Hello, neighbor! Ah! 
you going to plant there?” 
“Your blamed chickens.” 


I see you have started your garden. 


What are 


f 














The home life of the 


PLEASING NEIGHBORHOOD 

“She tells me she’s just delighted 
with the new neighborhood they moved 
into last fall.” 

“Yes, I understand the neighbors 
gave her something to talk about all 
winter.” 





professional model who poses nine hours a day for smiling 


magazine covers. 


SALVAGE 
Dr. Primrose—How did you like 
the Sunday school book your maiden 
aunt gave you? 
Willie—It was a dandy. I traded 
it at the second-hand book store for 
three Old Sleuth stories. 
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THE FIRST PIE 
“John, dear, for years the humorists 
have joked about the bride’s first apple 
pie.” 
“Yes, dear?” 
“So my first pie will be a lemon.” 
And it was. 














The Abandoned Farm 


Some surprises discovered by the young couple who decided to live in 
the open spaces and get away from the hurry and bustle of town life. 


PICTURE BY CHARLES M. TuTTLeE 
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Haven't you always 
dreamed of sitting be- 
fore an open fire on 
cool evenings? All 
very well, if the chim- 
ney draws. 





How wonderful to 
have real friendly 
neighbors — Espe- 
cially at mealtime, 
when the hired help 
know nothing other 
than communal feed- 


ing. 


And a real kitchen 
—So big that, had she 
a pedometer, the poor 
little bride would find 
she'd sprinted many a 
weary mile during the 
day. 
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By the dusty road forgot— 

Home of pale forget-me-not— 
Here the drive of life relaxes; 
Once a year it’s sold for taxes 
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SKETCHES BY E. SANXAY 





Pure, cool, crystal 
water from the well— 
The frogs like noth- 
ing better than a free 
ride up in the old 
oaken bucket. 
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Plenty of room to 
store things — The 
big, cool cellar affords 
commodious quarters 
for a large percentage 
of the world’s rats. 








Peace and quiet 
and fresh air when 
the day’s work is over 
— Which could be 
thoroughly enjoyed 
but for the cordiality 
of mosquito, moth, 
June bug, caterpillar 
and an occasional bat. 
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Told at the 
Nineteenth 
Hole 


STUCK TO HIS BARGAIN 

CANNY Scot and his wife visited an 

aviation field and wished to take a 
ride in an aeroplane, but the aviator's 
charges seemed preposterous to th« 
Scotchman. After much bickering the 
aviator, with a wink, agreed to take 
MacTavish and Maggie up for five dol- 
lars if they didn’t utter a word during 
the flight; but if they did, it would cost 
him fifty dollars. 

The Scotchman agreed, and they 
started off. As soon as they got in the 
air the aviator dipped, looped the loop, 
and did every kind of a dare-devil 
stunt he could think of, but nary a 
word out of the Scot. 

Finally, when they touched the 
ground, the Scotchman said: “Ken I 
speak now?” 

The aviator yelled, “Sure.” 

MacTavish yelled back, “Well, 
Maggie's oot!” 


SQUARED CIRCLES 

A widow in the Fish Lake Valley, 
Nevada, country, several years ago 
hired a Piute Indian to work in the 
harvest. The second night at supper 
the widow, who did her own cooking, 
served a sort of pancake, as she had 
at the evening meal the day before 
As she was passing around the plate 
of rather heavy discs, she noticed that 
the Piute was trimming off the arc 
from his cakes before he gulped them 
dcewn, and had a pile of the quarter- 
circle fragments about his plate several! 
inches high. 

“Hey, there, Charlie!” she demanded 
angrily, “what's the big idea, anyway? 
Flour’n eggs cost too much in this 
country to waste like that!” 

Charlie looked up. “Well, he said 
his burdened fork hoisted half way 
“last night me eatum mebbyso twenty 
tirty pancake—he rollum ‘round and 
‘round all night all same wheels in a 
clock—me no ketchum much sleep 
To-night me fixum—me makum all 
square—she no rollum ‘round t 
night.” 





It depends on— 
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How Noah managed to keep his hand in during the Flood. 
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Burdened wit a severe cold, Bill 
recalled an o!d friend in a neighboring 
town and for with wrote asking 
about a recipe for the manufacture of 
a little home-brew r a similar liba 
tion This is the reply he received 

“Dear Bill—Try this carly morning 
potion on your distinguished palate 
Chase a bullfrog three miles and 
gather up the hops; add ten gallon 
of tan bark, one half pint shellac, a 
bar of home-made soap Boil thirty- 
six hours and strain through an I.W.W 
hat to keep it from working Then 


bottle, and ad grasshopper to eacl 
pint to give it the kick Shake well 
and prepare to have a fit before tal 


ing.” 


ONE ON WALKER 
A. B. Walker, whose humorous draw 
ings have given pleasure to so many 
readers of Judge, was scen not long 
ago rushing frantically about the floot 
of “Macy’s” peering into the face of 
every woman who entered the storc 





Wondcring what might be the mat- 
ter, the bland and impeccable floor- 


walker approached him and asked as 
pleasantly as the circumstances per- 
mitted 


Can 1 be i any assistance to you, 


I've lost my wife,” said Walker, 
xiously 

Oh!” said the floorwalker, “you'll 
find the mourning department on the 


1a 
second floor 


—— 
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whose camel is gored! 
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The Last Dribblings of the Season 


By GeorGeE JEAN NATHAN 


N THESE last dribblings I was 
able to detect little to quicken the 
critical pulse. There was, for ex- 

ample, Arnold Bennett's “What the 
Public Wants,” a piece of work as far 
below that talented writer's standard 
as “Mr. Prohack” is below “The Pretty 
Lady.” There was, for example, 
Stanley Houghton’s passé torpedo, 
“Hindle Wakes,” now called “Fanny 
Hawthorne.” There was Ruth Wood- 
ruff’s “The Red Geranium,” with its 
Greenwich Village megrims, and Annie 
Nathan Meyer's club-footed “The Ad- 
vertising of Kate,” and a revamping of 
the Potash and Perlmutter materials 
by Montague Glass and Jules Eckert 
Goodman, and a feeble music show 
called “Go Easy, Mabel.” Save for 
some amusing lines in the P-P exhibit, 
not a particularly toothsome menu, you 
will agree. The season's last words, 
indeed, as it lay on its deathbed, 
sounded much like “Thank God, I’m 
over!” 


‘THe revival of the Houghton play 
must have embarrassed those critics 
who, on its initial presentation some 
years ago, excitedly tore off their 
coats and rushed out into the street 
proclaiming it a Great Document. All 
these Great Documents have a way of 
showing up their comic wrinkles as 
they grow older. Consider, in ex- 
ample, what must be the feelings to- 
day of those critics who were so ex- 
cessively enthusiastic over “Mrs. War- 
ren's Profession,” “Damaged Goods,” 
and other such noises, when they were 
first produced. Nothing ages so 
quickly as a play-with-a-message, or 
shows up more horribly its sallow- 
ness. Fanny's sex speech, that origi- 
nally made even the late Diamond Jim 
Brady blush, to-day doesn’t get a faint 
pink out of the youngest girl usher. 
Its drama has become recalcitrantly 
humorous. 

Mrs. Meyer's play is the sort of 
thing that we used to get in the theater 
a dozen or more years ago, and that 
was old stuff then. The tale of the 
woman who takes up a business career, 
who determines to forget her sex in 
the pursuance of that career, and who 
is finally driven willy-nilly back to lace 
collars, high-heeled shoes and perfume 
—or love, as it is more generally 
known—is surely not an altogether un- 
familiar one. Go to the nearest news- 
stand and pick up the first twenty-cent 
magazine that you find. Turn to page 
22. You will find the story there in 
one form or another. If the maga- 


zine that you take up is of the sex 
brand, the story will have a scene in 
it in which the boss takes the girl to 
a roadhouse for dinner under the pre- 
text of discussing the big deal with P. 
J. McGuire & Co., Inc., of Altoona, 
Pa., and there whispers to her what 
always fictionally makes women shrink 
back in horror, disgust and loathing, 
but the story otherwise will live faith- 
fully up to the standard model. And 
so, too, will the story that you will 
find in the non-sex magazines, save 
only perhaps in the detail that the 
heroine succeeds in both love and 
business an inch this side of the point 
at which the story is cut short to make 
room for the “Learn To Be A Detec- 
tive” advertisement. To the ancient 
fable the present author has brought 
nothing new. Her play is tedious and 
commonplace. 


N “PARTNERS AGAIN,” the Glass- 

Goodman exhibit, there is, as I 
have said, an occasionally very amus- 
ing line, but the Potash and Perlmut- 
ter theme is beginning to wear itself 
out. The Bennett play I need not 
go into. It is already more or less 
familiar to most persons whose inter- 
est in contemporaneous drama goes a 
trifle beyond Owen Davis and Lillian 
Lorraine's figure. With “The Title” 
it represents the weakest work that 
Bennett has done for the theater. It 
is, frankly, tiresome material, and al- 
most completely devoid of the quality 
apparent in so much of its accom- 
plished author's writing. “The Red 
Geranium” takes Greenwich Village 
very seriously and solemnly. Taking 
Greenwich Village seriously and sol- 
emnly is much like taking Luna Park, 
Walter Main’s Circus or Waldo Frank 
in the same way. Greenwich Village 
is essentially, like these others,a comic 
institution. It needs not a Haupt- 
mann, but an Avery Hopwood. 

One of the things about the theater 
that has always baffled me is the 
reason for Miss Ethel Levey’s popu- 
larity. True enough, that popularity 
has been much greater in London 
(where popularity is always something 
of an enigma) than it has been over 
here, but there is here at least a meas- 
ure of favor for the lady, the warrant 
for which eludes me. Miss Levey’s 
talents I have never been able to de- 
tect with the naked eye. She cannot 
sing; her comedy method is as obvious 
as a joke on Philadelphia; her dancing 
is stereotyped and crude: and, so far 
as pulchritude goes, she is surely—and 
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herself would unquestionably be the 
first to allow—no Corona Corona. 
Yet they like her. Yet they clap 
their hands loudly for her. I give 
it up. The theater, however, is 
rich in such paradoxes. For what in- 
telligible reason, for instance, is Eva 
Tanguay a popular favorite? Or Cecil 
Lean? Or Nan Halperin? Or Wil- 
liam Hodge? Give me a satisfactory 
answer and I shall remember you 
handsomely in my will. 


I HAVE forgotten to include in these 
final dribblings a revival of the 
Harwood-Jesse comedy, “Billetted,” in 
the Greenwich Village Theater. The 
comedy is a well-written and amusing 
one, but surely it was too close to the 
memory to warrant so speedy a re- 
production. The Greenwich Village 
Theater is rapidly losing the place it 
might have made, and did begin to 
make, for itself in the metropolitan 
theatrical world. It is not the scene 
for such revivals as this one, or for 
Edwin Milton Royle poetic dramas, or 
for the masterpieces of Brooklyn bak- 
ers, or for the outgivings of Browne- 
Van Valkenburg combinations. It is 
the place for the kind of boulevard 
farce that does not find its way to 
Broadway, for the exotic in drama, for 
intimate music shows, for exhibitions 
like the “Chauve Souris.” There are 
such theaters in Paris, and they are 
profitable theaters. There were, be- 
fore the war, such theaters in Moscow, 
Petrograd and Vienna, and they, too, 
were profitable. There is room for 
such a theater in New York, a theater 
off the beaten track devoted to enter- 
tainment that is off the beaten track. 
The Greenwich Village house, tucked 
away in Sheridan Square, far from the 
jazz belt with its chewing-gum signs, 
chewing-gum drama and chewing-gum 
audiences, is admirably suited to the 
purpose. Let it, therefore, abandon its 
current effort to compete with the 
Broadway showshops and set out on 
its own tack. I nominate, for its 
opening bill for mext season, Sacha 
Guitry’s farce, “The Illusionist.” I 
nominate for its second bill—it will 
not have to produce it, I'll wager, for 
several months after the opening of 
the Guitry farce—Adolph Paul’s “To- 
bacco Smoke.” I nominate for its 
third bili the old Cluny success, “The 
Blue Cocotte.” The fourth bill I shall 
not and need not specify, as after the 
third bill the Greenwich Village Thea- 
ter, if it follows my program, will un- 
doubtedly be in jail. 
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“You must not smoke in 
the garage, Maurice.” 

“Why not, Abe? 
could get tobacco heart 
before he could exnlode 
this gasoline.” 


“Try to look as 
if you had some 
hope for the fu- 
ture, Abe. There 
are other troubles 
beside money 
troubles. There 
are stomach 
troubles, liver 
troubles and kid- 
ney troubles.” 


ALEXANDER 
CARR 
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“Partners 
Again” 


“Do you think we 
should pay this law- 
yer, Maurice, if he 
doesn’t keep us out 
of Atlanta — and 
what kind of a place 
is this Atlanta?” 

“You don’t belong 
in Atlanta, Abe; you 
belong in a zoo— 
and, say, a lawyer Is 
paid for his time, 
even if it is wasted.” 


“Take a letter, Hattie?” 


“Be careful, Abe; don't get 
rough. Is Hattie going to be 
a witness at our trial?” 


“How can she? 


been coached yet.” 


She hasn't 
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I wonder how much milk she gives.” 


A MATHEMATICAL BIRD DRINKING IT? NEW BREEDS 


Professor—Who was Cartesius? Gue I'll have t top selling to Ashley (old professional farmer)— 

Student—He was a mathematical that man,” declared the druggist Them's nice little chickens yer raisin’. 
bird Why so?” Leghorns, ain't they? 

“Why do you refer to him as a bird? “He wants too much horse liniment Seymour (amateur farmer)—Naw. 

“Because he was a wise old owl for a man who has no horse.” They're Woolworth’s and Kresge’s. 
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A SUGGESTION TO PARENTS 


Jones, being very up-to-date, rigged up the parlor sofa so that his flapper 
daughter and her ardent suitors would feel quite at home. 


Automatic Indigestion 
By Walt Lantz 


IGHT-SEEING in New York isn’t 

complete unless you have dined 

in the Automat. A meal there is lost, 
but not forgotten. 

To enjoy mess in the Automat, you 
should have a hat full of nickels and 
a pair of roller skates. 

It is a good joint to get rid of any 
old buttons, plugged nickels, or wash- 
ers that you may have. (Try and do it.) 

After having your bills diluted with 
nickels, focus your specs, look through 
glass front boxes, and decide on what 
style herring or other delicacy you 
wish to indulge in. 

The glass doors on the lunch boxes 
magnify, so that hash looks like 
chicken salad, sardines look like lob- 
sters, and beans like scallops. 

One woman, after dropping her 
nickel in the slot, sat down and waited 
for the music to begin. 

If that old line of, “Feast with 
thine eyes” is true, you can get an 
eight-course dinner in the Automat for 
nothin’. 

The place is so crowded with people 
carrying their own dishes, it reminds 
me of a waiter’s conservatory. 

Waiters are unnecessary here. You 
do everything, from dumb-waiter serv- 
ice to washing dishes. The food you 
get is so little that, by the time you 
get through scraping dish, it doesn't 
need washing. 

Automatic diners must have eyes 
like a fox. Set your pie on table, go 
over to get cup of coffee, come back 
and pie is gone. Leave coffee to get 
poon, and some one gyps coffee. 

To get coffee, drop buffalo in slot, 
and hold cup under faucet. Don’t pull 
cup away for fear it will overflow, as 
that spigot is timed to the last drop. 

Sugar sets in big, free-for-all bowl 
in the middle of floor. You are re- 
quested not to dip cup into bowl, or 
go into it above your elbows. 

You are never embarrassed by hav- 
ing to pay the check, as everyone 
must have hig own slugs. 

The bird that tells you of having 
had breakfast at the Ritz and lunch at 


the Astor is generally the guy who 
patronizes the Automatic lunches. 
Automat reminds me of nickelette 





“TI tell yuh, Bill, there ain’t near 
as big fish in th’ lake since prohi- 
bition went into effect!” 


museum. You don’t know what you're 
getting until nickels drop and lights 
go on. 


Imagination 
By Anthony Euwer 


HEN she totes home a filigree 
For you to see—-of lingerie 

All pinky-blue and ribbony, 

And purrs with cadence kitteny 

A honey-patter-jargony 

About the scrumptious bargain she 

Got at a teddy sale to-day— 

And how she only had to pay 

One-third of the original price 

(Although that third seems more than 
twice 

The utmost worth of that wee blue 

And sweetly scented peek-a-boo) ; 

And when you see your hard-earned 
chink 

Transfused to gee-gaws—nor once 
think 

Of those suppressed desires that hide 

In your complex—unsatisfied; 

When you can sense the soothe that 
lurks 

In smoothing out new Billy Burkes, 

Or tingle with those ecstasies 

Born of a deftly wrought chemise, 

Or georgette nightie or step-in, 

Or camisole of crepe-de-chine— 

Or know one-tenth the joy she knows 

In satin bloomers or silk hose, 

Or get the snuggly feel that’s hers 

When ’sconced in mink or monkey furs; 

When you can get her kind of thrill 

With every new-contracted bill 

And chuck her on the chin and say 

“Go to it, Kid—we'll find a way”; 

When you can do these things—the 
while 

You never lose your boyish smile, 

Well, then, you’ve got what few pos- 
sess— 

A gift of utmost loveliness 

That will prevail—come fair or rough! 

The real Imagination stuff. 


The man who watches the clock will 
never be the man of the hour. 





“So the sheriff exempted ye from jury dooty on thet accident case?” 

“Yep. Bein’ a farmacist I don’t have t’ serve.” 

“Wal, they want me, as the accident happened in front of my place. 
But ez I wuz asleep on the stoop at the time, I reckon I c’n prove a 


lullaby, all right!” 
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Hiram—No “ha! ha!” ‘tall; you're all wrong. 
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Facetious Villager—Well, Hi, I hear your son’s home from college. 
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Ha! ha! 


He hain’t lernt th’ hands t’ sing funny songs, ner th’ cows 


t’ fox-trot. Since he come th’ work ain’t half’s hard ez it used t’ be, an’ th’ farm’s paying twicet ez much 


ez it ever did! 
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JUDGE pays $10 weekly for the best story submitted for this page, and $5 for the second 


best. All others at regular rates. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 

LITTLE one-horse railroad in the 

Province of Ontario that is noted 
for the non-prohibition titles of two of 
its stops, had a drowsy individual, 
who had imbibed not wisely but too 
well on home brew or kindred con- 
coctions, as a passenger one warm 
day in August. The brakeman, a 
jocular fellow, decided to give the 
sleeping man the full benefit of the 
calls when the two queerly-named 
stations were neared. 

“Brandy Creek!” he bawled at the 
first stop, and the tipsy one started 
violently, gazed about him in be- 
wilderment for a moment, then sub- 
sided again. 

Ten minutes later the brakeman re- 
turned. 

“Rattle Snake Harbor!” he yelled 
lustily. 

The intoxicated man jumped to his 
feet with a cry of fear, his eyes star- 
ing, and lunged for the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked the 
grinning brakeman, barring the way. 

“I'm goin’ to get out thish darned 
train before we gitsh to Delirum 
Tremens,” replied the passenger, ex- 
citedly, endeavoring to push the 
brakeman aside. 





First Prize 
A SUPERMAN 


This happened at a conference 
of colored preachers. A visiting 
bishop was looking at the various 
examination papers, and came upon 
one marked 101 per cent. 

“See here, Brother Jones,” he 
asked the worthy who was con- 
ducting the test. “What basis 
does yo’ base yo’ answers on?” 

“100 per cent.,” advised the 
minister. 

“But how does this man come 
to be marked 101 per cent?” 

“Oh, yo’ see, suh,” answered 
the darky, “he answered one ques- 
tion we didn’t ask!” 











Second Prize 
TIME! 


The late Professor James, the great 
psychologist, was being visited by his 
friend, Professor George Adam Smith, 
the noted theologian, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 

As they walked along Boston streets, 
Professor James was telling Professor 
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Smith about a recent study he had 
been making of the psychology of the 
typical American street boy. It was 
most interesting! 

He emphasized the mental alertness 
and quickness of reaction; and to il- 
lustrate this point, he said: 

“Here comes a boy now. I will 
ask him some unexpected question, and 
we will see how he replies.” 

Then, just as the boy was about to 
pass, Professor James turned suddenly, 
pointed into his face and asked him: 

“My boy, what time is it by your 
feet?” 

And the boy replied instantly: “Don't 
know, sir; my feet ain’t runnin’ to-day.” 


SOLID BONE 


After a block of new houses had 
been partly finished, the builder and 
his foreman went on a tour of inspec- 
tion. The former left his assistant 
in one house and went into an adjoin- 
ing one, and called: 

“Can you hear me, James?” 

“Yes.” 

“Can you see me?” 

“No.” 

The builder rejoined: the foreman, 
and remarked with a self-satisfied air: 
“Now, them’s what you can call walls.” 




















j We Always Said So 


HEN I was young it was my 
VW fate to work, for paltry pay, 

for Ezra Piffington McSkate, 
who dealt in corn and hay. All day I 
lifted bales and sacks, my salary to 
make, and if I'd had a dozen backs, 
i they'd all have had an ache. 

And Ezra said to me one day, “You 
are not worth your salt; you don't 
begin to earn your pay—it’s time to 
call a halt. I think your constitu- 
tion’s tired, and honest work’s a bore; 
and so this evening sees you fired—I'll 
Y have you round no more. And if you 

do not mend your ways and brace up 
for a spell, you'll finish with the musty 
jays who in the poorhouse dwell.” 

And then I went to work for Jones, 
hard by the village school; each week 
he paid me seven bones, and worked 
me like a mule. Oh, I could tell some 
ghastly tales of all my toils and cares; 
I carried heavy kegs of nails up nine- 
teen flights of stairs. 

And Jones remarked, “You're lack- 
ing pep, I fear you are a shirk; you go 
around with languid step, your heart's 
not in your work. I’ve watched you 
closely from the first, and you have 
made me tired; you're only fit for 
wienerwurst, and now, my lad, you're 

fired. I see no future for a boy who 
i doesn't like to hump; if you in labor 

find no joy, you're headed for the 
dump. It’s laziness, wise men agree, 
that cooks a mortal’s goose, that leads 
him to the gallows tree, and to the 
hangman's noose.” 

So I was fired from every job, and 
queered in every game; men said I was 
ad an idle swab who had no wholesome 
he 
as 
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By Wa.t Mason 


ILLUSTRATION BY Henry J. Peck 


aim. The village pastor jacked me up, 
and also called me down; he said Id 
drink the bitter cup, and in the worm- 
wood drown. For he had seen me 
heave a smile, close by the altar rail, 
when he discoursed in splendid style 
of Jonah and the whale. 

And so I left my native town an 
outcast, more or less; the old men 
viewed me with a frown, predicting 
dire distress. But soon I found a 
paying stunt that I could bravely do; 
and fortune showed a smiling front, 
and filled my coffers, too. And one 
bright morning I went back to see my 
native grad, and I had rubles by the 
sack, the kopeck and the scad. And 
I had moidores by the crate, and pesos 
I had won, and kroners by the hundred- 
weight, and guilders by the ton. I 
had all kinds of money banked, and 
bundles large and fat,and on my bosom 
diamonds clanked, and gems were on 
my hat. 

And when I walked with kingly gait 
along the village street, up came old 
Piffington McSkate, with smiles ex- 
tremely sweet. “I always said you'd 
make a hit wherever you might wend,” 
said Piffington; “you must admit I al- 
ways was your friend.” 

“Well, well! You're back,” cried 
Jethro Jones, the cheeriest of wights; 
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“I always said, in trumpet ones, you'd 
reach the shining heights!” 

The pastor grasped me by the hand; 
“My view was quite correct! I always 
said that you would land among the 
great elect!” 

No matter what your finish is, men 
cry, with lungs of brass, “We always 
prophesied, gee whiz, that this would 
come to pass!” 


Repulse 


‘THE crispest thing about her 
Was not her organdie; 
It was her voice—her manner— 


As she said “No” to me. 
























“And Ezra said to me one day, ‘You are not worth your salt.’” 
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Bertram Hartman finds 


NE of the beauties of “North of 

the Rio Grande,” the picture 

in which Jack Holt and Bebe 
Daniels make their latest appearance, 
is that it contains practically no facial 
expression. When one or the other 
of them gets surcharged with emotion, 
a leap to horseback, and a wild ride 
over sand and cactus is substituted for 
a close-up; and though this is a re- 
minder of the early days of the pic- 
tures, we think we would rather be 
reminded of their infancy than of their 
adolescence. 

Both Mr. Holt and Miss Daniels are 
picturesque when mounted. They ride 
beautifully, and they have beautiful 
horses. These combine to produce a 
pleasant and often eloquent arrange- 
ment for the eye, and the relayed 
appeal to the emotions is not to be 
scorned. 

In fact, so admirable are these pictures 
as pictures that they almost succeed in 
obliterating the story of “North of the 
Rio Grande,” and nothing could be 
fairer than that. The story is taken 
from Mrs. Vingie E. Roe’s novel, “Val 
of Paradise,” and unless the scenario 
was made independently of the novel, 
as sometimes happens, the author has 
much for which to reproach herself. 


A PLEASANT lad of the Rio Grande 

Valley goes off one day to rid a 
mission of some raiders, and returns 
to find his father murdered and one of 
his famous twin race horses stolen. 
That makes him a sort of “bad man,” 
who only holds his amateur standing 
by making visits every little while to 
the mission, and bringing bags of 
money to the priest for the help of the 
poor. It is so dashing to have a rob- 
ber in a picture, and so necessary to 
have him acting only from the highest 
motives, that perhaps we ought not to 
begrudge authors their great passion 
for the Robin Hood motif, but it does 
lack the element of dramatic surprise. 


Giddap! 


By Heywoop Broun 


We have all seen it so often that it 
is hard to keep our minds on it any 
more 

One day at the mission, our young 
desperado meets the only girl in the 
world for him, and it’s no time till he 
finds that her father is the villain who 
killed his father and stole the horse. 
He bows coldly and departs, but before 
he gets beyond recall he hears that 
her father, who had rustled other 
horses and stirred up other avengers, 
is being caught red-handed in a “Blind 
Pass” by a posse of indignant neigh- 
bors. Gracious, he cannot let her 
father be caught like this! So, as he 
races towards his horse, he calls over 
his shoulder to the priest of the mis- 
sion that he will ride into the pass, 
draw off the pursuers, and let this 
wicked father escape so that “she shall 
never know.” 

Altogether too much has been said 
against motion picture audiences. The 
one which saw this plot with us simply 
groaned at this point. All the hifalutin 
nobility which has been poured into 
motion pictures has been excused on 
the ground that it was what the public 
wanted. Hard things have been said in 
particular about the picture audiences. 
We are happy to report that aur audi- 
ence gagged decently at this over- 
blown self-sacrifice. 

But for the sake of getting Mr. Holt 
on to a racing horse and out among 
the flying sheriffs, the idiocy was ac- 
cepted and forgotten, and certainly the 
riding was thrilling. Of course, in the 
end, the wicked father was killed, any- 
way, just after the confession, and 
everything ended happily. And so the 
picture was above the average. 


BY we would like to stop for just 
a little sermon. Why need all 
the stories be so piffling? Why need 
the heroes and heroines have to be 
fairly plastered with virtues? Wouldn't 
a good deal of creditable behavior be 
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a dizzy spot “North of the 





Rio Grande.” 


assumed by the audiences if all the 
tags were left off, and average people 
just put through their paces? Maybe 
not. But there is one thing we are 
sure of, and that is that what is en- 
chanting to the eye can be greatly 
increased if there is some genuine 
emotion behind it. The world is a 
long way from wanting its zsthetics 
cold. We have always had the theory 
that what made the Merry Widow 
Waltz so much the superior of all its 
rivals was that it was the climax of 
an emotional scene. The Widow and 
her Prince had quarreled and gone 
their ways, but they met for one last 
waltz. The music was excellent, and 
the dancers were young, romantic and 
skillful. But there have been waltzes, 
danced just as well and better, that 
have hardly lasted through to the hotel 
orchestras. The reason was that they 
were simply stuck into the middle of 
a musical piece, made their fugitive 
demand on the eye and ear, and said 
not a word to the heart. 

It’s fine to have lovely pictures to 
look at, but it’s a whole lot finer if 
you can both look and feel. 

If the desperate rider in “North of 
the Rio Grande” had plunged into the 
man-trap for some more reputable 
reason than to throw away two good 
lives for one bad one, we would joy- 
fully have plunged in after him. We 
could have got some fun out of it, as 
well as visual satisfaction. 


HERE was still another thing 

they could have done for us, which 
would not have required them to re- 
form an author, and would neverthe- 
less have provided a thrill of another 
sort. Here we had a valley, in steep, 
stony hills, from which, we are told, 
nobody could get out alive if the 
keepers of the Blind Pass decided 
otherwise. We were told that, mind 
you, in a caption. It surely ought 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Frieda Inescort help 
make “The Truth About 
Blayds” one of the most 
amusing comedies of the 
season. 
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“How’re You Going 
-~ to Keep ’em Down 
on the Farm?” 
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YICKOLAS MURAY 
This is not a duel at 
i fancy dress ball, but 
Desha and Felicia Sovel, 
dancers in the “Rose of 
Stamboul.” 
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Photograph by Epwarp TuAYer Monro 
’ Janet Megrew is one of the reasons why 
~ New Yorkers keep late hours. She’s in the 
: Midnight Frolic. 


We would say that 
Peggy Stohl in “The 
Blue Kitten is cer- 
tainly “the cats 
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THE RETUEN OF 1 















FROM BEYOND THE VEIL 


HE teeth had been visible in the gloom for several 
"] ‘sminates The cabinet did not quiver. But presently 

the teeth began clicking viciously. Then from beyond 
the veil came the high falsetto as the teeth snapped: “I 
notice from the returns in Indiana and Pennsylvania, and 
by the ruction which the boys are making to clean up the 
Old Guard in Michigan, Ohio and New Jersey, that we are 
returning to normalcy. I wonder how the Administration 
likes it!” Then, as the falsetto broke on high C the teeth 
faded, the encircling gloom deepened, and another control 
took charge. 


BREAK THE NEWS TO GRAMMA 


E NOTE by the public prints that fashions in cor- 

sets are changing; that this summer they are to be 

sporty as the trick shoes of the flapper. Moreover, 
we observe that gaudy colors in ginghams—pinks and 
lavenders—are to be in vogue. 

Judge being a family organ, with interests for the old 
as well as the young, gives space to this information. 
The Angel Child won't care; corsets are nothing in her 
young life. She is no skeleton in armor. And mamma 
has about abandoned the cramping device of the devil. 
Only when she goes to church, which is precious few 
times, does mamma hook herself up with steel and cotton, 
but grandma sticks to the old order. She still wears the 
tie that binds, and blesses it. Grandma, however, can 
have her thrills. She can wear ‘em this year in shell 
pink and lavender, and sky blue with a dash of heliotrope. 

Just because a lady soaks her teeth in a teacup over- 
night, and is not so available for a co-respondent as she 
was a few years ago, is no reason why she should not 
have her golden moments. So Judge breaks the news to 
her that corsets this year are going to perk up a bit. 
Clad in a giddy pink corset, grandma may be more than 
a match for Uncle Hiram. Caveat emptor. 





EDITORIAL 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
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“We note that fashions in corsets are changing.” 


OUR B’GOSH NUMBER 


HIS week we devote to the hard-working, down- 
'T trodden, horny-handed son of toil, who raises our 

food, our clothes, our soft drinks, and our cost of 
living. He is an isolated creature, scorning co-opera- 
tions, avoiding unions in the main, and pinning his faith 
almost solely to purveyors of blue sky and hot air in 
business and in politics. He thinks as an individual, 
which is after the American fashion; but he also acts as 
an individual in a land where mass action is becoming 
common. So he suffers, being out of step. He has had 
many a raw deal from cards which he dealt himself. He 
is the largest private consumer of gold bricks in the 
world, and next to the Government of the United States 
gets less for what he selis and pays more for what he buys 
than anyone around without a guardian. But he is a 
good sport at that. So here’s to him! May his whiskers 
never grow less and his godly line increase. In his 
presence we stand conscience-stricken. But without him 
we are a busted community. 








THE FOLLY OF INHERITANCE 


HEN a great financier died the other day the papers 
W indicated that his will left large sums to public 
bequests. Indeed, his whole life was devoted more 
r less to public bequests. He gave more than he kept 
of his time, his money, and his talent. No one but a 
tightwad, so ingrown of soul that he would not sweat 
even in his own behalf for fear of losing the grease, would 
think of keeping all he gets in this world. For it is much 
more fun to give it away than to store it away. More 
than that, the man who is smart enough to make money 
generally is smart enough to know that money is a curse. 
[he man who doesn’t know it is accursed himself. Only 
fools who have money, and know that it has come by 
heer luck, are afraid to part with it. An honest man 
who makes his money knows that the more he gives the 
more he has. It’s a mystic law of the money game. If 
you don't keep money, it keeps coming to you. The 
miser who gives nothing has nothing. And his children 
have nothing. To give one’s money away is about the 
ynly good turn one can do his children. For if they 
inherit a man’s brains they can make it for themselves 
If they don’t inherit his brains, the money will only make 
fools of them, and in the end leave them in their 
folly 
Every man should be protected by government in his royal 
American right to make all the honest money he can, and 
then be given the blessed choice of giving it away in his 
will to public bequests, or having the State take it for 
its own purposes. Given to youth education and good 
lood, why handicap it with a temptation to laziness? 


A SPORTING MAXIM 


HE spring rumor that annually recalls the French 
"| "Ambassador, M. Jusserand, is late; most annuals are 

late this spring. But, alas, the Jusserand rumor made 
up in verisimilitude what it lacked in promptitude! lt 
seems likely now that within the year we shall have a 
new face from France in Washington; more’s the pity! 
It appears that Mr. Jusserand made the mistake of tell- 
ing his government in 1919 that France could depend upon 
President Wilson to put through the Versailles treaty. 
In March that seemed a likely prediction. But the more 
the Senate saw of the President, the less the Senators 
liked the treaty. It was as much the fault of the Presi- 
dent as of the treaty. 

“Up was he stuck,” once sang a 
Kansas poet of a Kansas statesman, 
“and in the upness of his stucktitude 
he fell.” So with Wilson. Which 
brings us to the greatest truth in the 
sporting world: “Never bet on any- 
thing that can talk!” Chance is a 
fickle goddess, and one man has as 
good an opportunity to win her as 
another; but when chance pirouettes 
around anything with a conversational 
capacity, the dice are loaded, the game is 
crooked. 

Bet on a horse, a rooster, a card, 
a wheel, or a jumping frog. Bet on the 
wind, the weather, or a dog fight, and 
the law of probabilities run fairly 
true. 

But bet on anything that none of 
God's masterpieces may, would, should, 
or did do, and the odds are well against 
you, no matter which side of the bet 
you take. 

Jusserand bet on Wilson; risked his 
reputation upon the relation of a popu- 
lar President to a restless and war- 
weary people, and so lost. The 
Frenchman was bound to lose; it was 
not that he bet on Wilson as Wilson 
But to take any chance on any creature 
that can talk is a madman’s gamble. 








IS “CIVVY” A MORON 
PICTURE has been published of the youth who 
A stands for Civic Virtue with his back to the New 
York City Hall, where he knows there is precious 
little of civic virtue It shows a moon-faced young cub 
just off the soda fountain, and experts declare that he is 
a moron. Of course, he i No young man would go 
tramping around in a good mess of mermaids, even though 
of the inedible variety, if he was not a moron Look at 
him there, kicking the mermaids around as though they 
were a bunch of football players tackling him at the ten 
yard line! Any man would have stepped over them or 
gone around them, or sent regrets or something polite; 
but this youngster, with a cream puff countenance, sails 
into them like a cake-eater going after a cigarette. Of 
course, he’s a moron. And if old John Q. Moron doesn't 
take hold of the lad, he’s going to make trouble for the 
whole Moron family. And when he gets in the police 
court, Judge is not going to keep the boy’s name out on 
account of the respectability of the Moron family. A 
word to the wise should be sufficient. 


BRYAN BARS NONE 


E SEE by the public prints that Bryan has taken on 
W conan Doyle as well as the monkeys. Certainly 

W. J. B. is the eager champ. He bars none on ac- 
count of race, color or previous condition. Fighting the 
monkeys with one hand, who are clambering up his ances- 
tral tree, he tackles the Doyle line of staple and fancy 
spooks with the other! 

Anything that changes a jot or a tittle the Bible that his 
father read, and his grandfather accepted as the true word 
of God, lifts Bryan’s gorge. When he learns that the Bible 
assumes that the earth is a square, flat surface, with an angel 
at each corner, Bryan, having both hands full with the 
monkeys and Conan Doyle, will tackle astronomy with his 
teeth. 

He is a dear and courageous old thing. But what with 
the monkey scratching at his birth line, and the spooks 
assailing him at his death, we shall probably find Bryan in 
the next stage of his journey wandering through Elysium 
surrounded by a wilderness of monkeys, waving a Chau- 


tauqua salute, Darwin tulips around his precious old 


bald head. 





Drawn by A. B. WALKER 


TIMES HAVE CHANGED 


Si Hopkins—Look here, old dear, you comic artists who make these sup- 
posedly funny drawings of farmers with chin whiskers, overalls and boots are 
way behind the times. 

Artist—By gosh! 


Look at me. I’m one of them. 
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The Flappers’ Boswell 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


MarGey WINS THF GAME By John V. A 

Weaver Alfred A. Knopf 

RANKLY, we don’t get this flap- 
per stuff—not as literature. We 
enjoy looking at the creatures, 

in the flesh (as it were), when of the 
opposite sex. Admitted. But what 
is there “new,” after all, about the 
youth who gets fired from four prep. 
schools, gives up a summer to inten- 
sive tutoring, is Roxburyed into Yale, 
and then spends three years in the 
freshman class and the Monday morn- 
ing paper train from New York to 
New Haven? We knew this bird 
thirty years ago. We knew his female 
counterpart, too; in fact, we knew her 
rather well. Sex was not invented 
with the fox trot, nor discovered by 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. Read Lord 
Byron on the waltz. But it didn't 
occur to us then that the freshman 
urge toward liquor and lingerie was 
a subject for literature—not, at least, 
if it were taken seriously. 

“The kid’ll either get over it, or 
become a member of the house com- 
mittee at the country club,” we said, 
and turned to read about men and 
women who approximated intelligence. 

But this is the day of the baby vamp 
and the guzzling freshman in fictional 
art. John V. A. Weaver, who special- 
izes in the flapper vernacular, comes 
forward with a slender volume, a story 
called “Margey Wins the Game.” 
Marge was a dumb-bell. They called 
her “the tanglefoot kid.” But Souse 
Baker (three years a freshman at dear 
old Yale) wised her up, and she soon 
had ‘em cutting in so fast that she 
never got once across the floor with 
the same partner’s hand on her ex- 
posed epidermis. Souse Baker tells 
the story. He fell for her hard, but 
after she'd demonstrated that she could 
galvanize the lounge lizards, she eloped 
with a “plumber” (he taught English 
and wore specs), and poor old Souse 
took to a literary career. We gather 
that this book is supposed to be his 
maiden effort. It strikes us as rather 
a pity that he didn’t get into the sopho- 
more class at Yale, so he could have 
taken a course with Chauncey Tinker. 
It might have helped his style. The 
latest slang is of small use in litera- 
ture, because by the time the book gets 
printed it isn’t the latest. “Margey 
Wins the Game” sounds more like one 
of those flapper vocabularies printed 
in the Sunday World last winter than 


anything else we can think of. How- 
ever, we are admittedly tottering into 
the sere and yellow. Maybe somebody 
can get up a cardiac flutter over 
Margey’s triumphs and Souse’s despair 
—somebody at Yale, perhaps, or Farm- 
ington, or Rosemary. But not us. 
To us it all sounds silly, forced, and 
not a little downright and deliberately 
vulgar. 


RostNANTE To THE Roap AGAIN By John Dos 
Passos George H. Doran Co 


OHN DOS PASSOS is another 

proof that the much-touted “new 
generation” isn’t so enormously dif- 
ferent from the old. The new genera- 
tion, also, produces occasionally a 
truly inquiring mind. If you started 
reading “Rosinante to the Road Again” 
as a serial in The Freeman, you may 
have decided, from the first instal- 
ment, that it was some kind of wild, 
impressionistic juvenalia, and aban- 
doned it. But, if so, you made a 
mistake. Impressionistic it is, to be 
sure, as so much of “Three Soldiers” 
was; but behind it is the purpose to 
give us an impression of the soul of 
Spain, and behind it is a keen, inquir- 
ing, imaginative mind seeking for that 
soul. I don’t know why John went to 
Spain. I never knew why anybody 
went to Spain. Maybe the hundred 
percenters paid his passage after 
“Three Soldiers” came out. Anyhow, 
he went, and it wasn't, like George 
Borrow, to sell Bibles. 

And what is the soul of Spain, do 


you ask? I'd much prefer that you 
found out by reading the book for 
yourse *. You'll remember it better. 
Also, 1 will encounter some excel- 


lent writing, vivid, colorful and filled, 
at times, with genuine beauty. John 
Dos Passos is a fellow to be reckoned 
with. The title of his new book of 
poems, soon to be published, allures 
us—“A Push Cart at the Curb.” He 
fills us with a hope that the glorious 
English language is not going to perish 
at the hands of the flapper authors, 
after all. There are some in the new 
generation to pick up the torch. 


Sacririce. By Stephen French Whitman D 
Appleton & Co 

VW HEN Stephen French Whitman 

was the new generation, we 
thought of him as a_ torchbearer. 
After reading his new book, “Sacri- 
fice,” we don’t quite know what to 
think. Indeed, we are unable to think 


at all. This wild, mad, orchidinous, 
neo-tropical, exotic, erotic, fantastic, 
bombastic, rhetoric-dripping tale of a 
marvelously beautiful meurasthenic 
society belle who marries an African 
explorer, thinks he is killed in Africa, 
marries a dying composer and wills 
him to live and compose, learns her 
first love isn’t dead after all, and finally 
goes after him into the heart of the 
jungle, has left us limp and bewildered. 
Turning to the front of the book, we 
see that the story was first printed in 
a popular magazine. No doubt that 
explains it. Mr. Whitman sought to 
be popular. The book is indeed a 
sacrifice—to the great god, circulation. 


WE HAVE just read “The Great 

Prince Shan,” by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Little, Brown & Co.). 
It is the first of his three or four 
hundred novels that we have ever 
perused. It took the better part of 
three hours, but we do not consider 
the time wasted, because now our 
conscience is clear, and we shall never 
have to read another one. Mr. Oppen- 
heim was recently in this country, 
and we noted extensive interviews 
with him in the daily press, wherein 
he set forth his ideas about interna- 
tional politics, literature, and the uni- 
verse in general. In spite of our own 
long connection with the daily press, 
we remain a trustful soul, and we sup- 
posed from this that he must be quite 
some pumpkin as a novelist. But we 
have had a rude awakening. We are 
now sure that his host of readers in 
this country must be made up of re- 
porters and editors—especially editors. 
Nobody else, surely, could be gullible 
enough to fall for the machine-made 
bunk of his stories. Or could they? 
As a pupil in one of our classes re- 
marked the other day, you can believe 
almost anything of a nation which 
elects to Congress men who classify 
tooth paste as a luxury. 


New Version 
By A. P. Hitchcock 


H, young Lochinvar is come out of 
West; 
Of several millions he’s rumored pos- 
sessed; 
And the maidens of Gotham are scorch- 
ing the tar 
In their haste to get hold of the young 
Lochinvar. 
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Irrepressible, 
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l 
She—How do you like my new 
dress? 
He—Well—if lack of clothes de- 
noted poverty, you'd be a logical can- 


didate for the poorhouse!—Mass. Ag 
Squib. 


A PROHIBITION EPITAPH 
HERE lies the body of Frederick 
Lefarge, 
His death is too sad for description. 
He was killed by the mob in a terrible 
charge, 
When he carelessly dropped his pre- 
scription. 
—Bowdoin Bear Skin 


WAIT A BIT 


“Stop that noise! You'll deafen 


us. 
“Yessum, then you won't mind the 
noise.” —Columbia Jester. 


VACATION DAZE 
Flap—You look awfully good in that 
snapshot. 
Purr—I ought to. Pop was look- 
ing right at me when it was taken.— 
Stanford Chaparral. 


A REFUSAL 
Conductor— Money in the _ box, 
please! 
Absent-minded Prof.—No, I don't 
care to help the babies to-day.— Boston 
Beanpot. 


FREEDOM! 
She—Is there anything worse than 
the antics of a newly-married couple? 
He—yYes, those of a newly-divorced 
couple.—Grinnell Malteaser. 


GOSSIP 
Bessye—My dear, so glajja come. 
We were jus’ talking aboucha. 
Marye—Thank ya, dear. That’s why 


_I come.—Illinois Siren. 


Joyous, 


NECESSITY 

Lecturer—Before prohibition, drink- 
ing men were lucky if they saved a 
few nickels. Now they are saving 
dollars. 

Voice from rear—They have to, 
brother. It costs more now.—Colgate 
Banter. 


TEASE ME SOME MORE 
You—lI'm so mad at myself for not 
letting Jim kiss me last night. 
I—Well, why didn’t you? 
“Why, I was going to. I only 
wanted a little more persuasion.” — 
Syracuse Orange Peel. 


SET AT WORK 
Bosun’s Mate—Any football men 


here? 
Youngster—I was on the _ scrub 


team. 
“Fine—man that deck scrubber.”— 


Annapolis Log 














She—What do you think of Hughes’ 
proposal for disarmament? 

He—Well, if that goes through, they 
might as well start building divided 
seats in automobiles —Williams Purple 
Cow. 
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the College Wits 


Irresponsible 





Sub—Jack would make a poor var- 
sity catcher. 

Deb—Why so? 

“He couldn’t even hold me last 
night.”—Notre Dame Juggler. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 
Mary had a little lamb, 
You've heard this tale before. 
But have you heard she passed the 
plate 
And had a little more? 
—Columbia Jester. 


MISUNDERSTOOD 


A Williams girl had a little dog— 
Mention her name? _ I won't! 
A senior bold remarked, “Some pet!” 
And she snapped back, “I don’t!” 
—Williams Purple Cow. 


REPETITIVE 

Pinker—I think that Reginald is a 
four-flusher. 

Tunn—Well, I know that he’s a 
second-story man. 

“You don’t say so!” 

“Yes; he has never told an original 
one.”—Stanford Chaparral. 


FIRED 

Daughter (coming down stairs)— 
Where’s George, mother? 

Mother—To-day’s the first of the 
month. 

“What's that to do with my date?” 

“Well, your father thought he was 
a collector and threw him out.”—Col- 
gate Banter. 


EXPLODED 
He—Did you hear about the awful 
accident in the experimental labora- 
tory? 
She—No, what was it? 
“One of the assistants exploded tne 
Prof’s pet theory.”"—Oregon Orange 
Owl. 








Digest of 


EPTIMUS WAGGE met his chum 

the other day. 

“I say, Bill, I watched a wonderful 
machine at our shop this morning.” 

“And how does it work?” asked Bill. 

“Well,” was the reply, “by means of 
a pedal attachment, a fulcrumed lever 
converts a vertical reciprocating 
motion into a circular movement. The 
principal part of the machine is a huge 
disc that revolves in a vertical plane. 
Power is applied through the axis of 
the disc, and work is done on the 
periphery, and the hardest substance, 
by mere impact, may be reduced to 
any shape.” 

“What is this wonderful machine?” 
asked Bill. 

“A grindstone,” was the reply.— 
Edinburgh Scotsman. 


“I understand,” said the drummer, 
“that Piute Pete isn’t allowed in Crim- 
son Gulch any more.” 

“No,” answered Cactus Joe. “The 
boy’s ‘ud rather not have him around. 
He held four aces three times the same 
evenin’.”’ 

“That was luck!” 

“No. It wasn’t even skill. It was 
courage.”—Washington Star 
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the Worlds Humor 


“I'm so glad you've come. * We are 
going to have a young married couple 
for dinner.” 

“I'm glad, too. They ought to be 
tender.”—Vassar Miscellany News 


Mrs. Portly—That's our new neigh- 
bor, dear. Is she looking round? 

Mr. Portly—No rounder than your- 
self.—Tit-Bits (London). 


Mrs. Krawler—Those new neighbors 
of ours must be rich, judging from the 
clothes they wear 

Mrs. Wyse—That's a poor way to 
judge, my dear Some of the most 
gorgeous flowers haven't got a scent.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal 


/ 





Sploshkins wanted to sell his horse 
so he prevailed on the local dealer to 
come and see the animal. 

“That's a good-horse, Mr. Taylor, 
Sploshkins said to the dealer. “It cost 
me five hundred pounds, but you shal] 
have it for fifty pounds.” 

The dealer gasped. 

“That’s rather a big reduction, Mr. 
Sploshkins, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Well,” the vendor admitted, “the 
fact is it bolted one day and killed 
my poor wife, and now I've got no 
further use for it!" —The Winning Post 
Winter Annual. 


“Well, mum,” said the affable tramp, 
‘howdy-do, mum. You don’t remem- 
ber me?” 

“No, I don't,” said the hard-faced 
housewife. 

“I passed through here about a month 
ago an’ you sicked th’ dog on me.” 

“I remember now.” 

“Yes, mum. An’ as I cleared the 
fence I met a little man who handed 
me half a dollar. He said it was 
worth dat much to find out dat it wasn’t 
safe for him to go home right den. 
He's comin’ down de street now, mum 
Would you mind sickin’ de dog on me 
again?”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 






Customer (who has waited twenty minutes)—Pardon me, young man, but I'd be awfully obliged if 
you'd introduce me to your lady friend!—Passing Show (London). 























Expert testimony may be valuable 
a scientific point of view, but 
ere are often cheaper ways of estab- 
ing a certainty, as the following 
WSs: 
An Irish laborer entered a drug 
re and, drawing a paper bag from 
pocket, poured on the counter a 
umber of very stickyand unattractive- 
king pieces of candy. 
“Can ye examine this candy?” he 
ed. 
It looks queer. What’s the mat- 
er with it?” asked the druggist. 
“Pizen, Oi'm thinkin’. Did ye iver 
ee such stuff? Dinnis McGuire gave 
em to me b’y, an’ Dinnis is no friend 
f moine.” 
Well, I can make an analysis.” 
“All right. Oi'll come in to-morrow 
n me way from work.” 
The Irishman had reached the door, 
yut he suddenly stopped with his hand 


n the latch. 
“And how much now will this be 
stin’ me?” he inquired. 
“Five dollars,” was the answer. 
The man walked over to the counter 
and swept the candy into the bag, 
which he replaced in his pocket. 
‘Niver moind,” he said. “Oi'll 
feed wan to the cat.”"—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


The ambitious wife of a millionaire 
tanner was giving a dinner party, and 
in the course of the meal she noticed 
that her husband did not talk to any 
of their smart guests. After it was 
over, and she had an opportunity, she 
whispered to him angrily: “Why don’t 
you talk?” 

“What's the good?” replied the tan- 
ner, contemptuously. “There ain’t 
one of ’em as knows a thing about 
leather."—Royal Magazine. . 


This year women are said to be 
wearing the same kind of hats they 
wore sixty years ago. In some cases, 
a lady friend tells me, they seem to 
be actually the same hats.—Eve (Lon- 
don) 


Father—Hang it all, now I'll have to 
send for the electrician again—it 
sounded like a fuse blowing out.— 
Kasper (Stockholm). 
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STRATEGY 


“Waiter, here’s half-a-crown for you.” 


“Thank you, sir. 


Do you wish to reserve a table?” 


“No. Ina few minutes I shall come in with two ladies, and I want 
you to tell us that every table is engaged.”—Passing Show (London). 


“I tell you,” went on the elderly 
woman at the hotel, getting quite 
huffy, “I won't have this room. I 
ain't going to pay my money for a 
place that isn’t big enough to swing 
a cat, and for sleeping in one of them 
folding beds. I simply won't do it!” 

The boy could stand it no longer. 

“Get on in, mum,” said he, with a 
weary expression on his face “This 
ain't your room; it’s the lift.”—Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


A prisoner in court was asked the 
usual question — “Guilty or not 
guilty?” 

“Yes,” responded the man at the bar. 

“What’s that?” asked the judge, 
sharply. 

“I was asked whether I was guilty 
or not guilty, and of course Iam! Of 
the two conditions I could not well 
escape both.” 

“But which are you?” 

“Oh, go on, judge! What’s the jury 
for?”"—-Los Angeles Times 


2 
<3 


Ethel—Their 
match, I believe. 
Tom—lI thought they opposed it. 
Ethel—Yes, that’s how they made 

it—Boston Transcript. 


parents made _ the 


Outraged Proprietor—What do you 
mean by comin’ into my place and 
orderin’ a dozen oysters with only 
threepence in your pocket? 

Cheerful Optimist—Well, gov’nor, 
you see, there is always a chance of 
findin’ a pearl in one of them—per- 
haps two.—The Winning Post Winter 
Annual 


“My dear, what is the secret of your 
keeping your servant so long?” 

“Oh, we gave her the house and 
moved out into the garage ourselves.” 
—Florida Times-Union 


Two-cent stamps are now being 
counterfeited, but marks, crowns and 
rubles are apparently still out of dan- 
ger.—Springfeld Republican. 








Soulful Girl—He said I was the most wonderful little girl in the world. 
He ought to patent that before it gets around!—London Mail. 


Sister—Gee! 


Senator Kenyon was discussing, at 
a reception at Fort Dodge, his amend- 
ment empowering the President to 
veto single items in appropriation bills. 

“My amendment,” he said, “will do 
away with a good deal of exploitation. 
There is too much exploitation, espe- 
cially too much postwar exploitation. 
That war! What greed it has un- 
chained! 

“I heard of a millionaire the other 
day who said he'd be happy if he could 
achieve his one ambition, namely, to 
buy at prewar and sell at postwar 
prices. 

“Another millionaire, a railroad man, 
said fiercely at a board meeting: 

“*The mismanagement is something 


fearful. I have traveled on several 
of our trains lately, and every pas- 
senger had a seat.’"—Los Angeles 
Times. 


“Is this stuff good?” 

“You can taste the wood in it.” 

“Do you want to blind me? Take 
it away.” 

“I was referring to the flavor of a 
barrel coopered in 1910.” 

“Hand it back.”—Birmingham Age- 
Herald. 








EXPERT OPINION 


Barnstorm (enraged)—Madam, your 
bill is preposterous. Do you think I 
have lived fifteen years in boarding- 
houses for nothing? 

Mrs. Boarding-house—Indeed, sir, 
from what I’ve seen of you, I should 
think it highly probable-—Sydney Bul- 
letin. 
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A Cherryvale man claims he got 
stung by a street corner medicine man 
the other night in Independence. He 
bought a bottle of medicine for fifty 
cents, and he got with it a rubber 
comb, a pocket-knife, six lead pencils, 
a fountain pen, two quires of writing 
paper, a corkscrew, one package of 
chewing-gum, three decks of playing 
cards, a handsaw and a dictionary. 
The fellow promised to throw in a 
bunch of quill toothpicks, too, but 
didn’t do it. You can never trust 
these traveling fakers. — Fredonia 
(Mo.) Herald. 


“Whenever you see a celebrity you 
can usually find some one basking in his 
reflected glory who claims to have 
made him.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grumpson, “and 
ninety per cent. of the time she bears 
his name.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


“What does Dr. Slimpurse say pro- 
duced this case of appendicitis?” 

“Lack of work.” 

“What! Why, the man never has 
an idle day.” 

“Oh, no; but Dr. Slimpurse has.”— 
Medical Quip. 




















Woksis, 
Moqua, his 
moose meat dinner ready when he re- 


mighty hunter, instructs 
squaw, to have boiled 


turns. She, working on moccasins, 
neglects cooking; pot capsizes and 
meat is burned. Husband, about due; 
no time to melt more snow to cook 
ther meat; terror seizes her. In her 
listress she bethinks her of great 
maple behind wigwam, tapped merely 
for pleasant drink; “sweet water” 
therefrom may help in cooking moose 
meat for Woksis, mighty hunter, fierce 
husband. ‘Tis done; pot replaced on 
fire. Soon, too soon, she hears him 


coming. Fearing his rage, she hides 
in the bush. Woksis arrives; she ex- 
pects a roar, but there is none. 
Strange! Timidly she ventures forth. 


Behold Woksis, mighty hunter, hav- 
ing time of his life. He has gorged 
contents of pot, then broken it, and is 
licking the last vestige of the spoiled 
cookery from the shards. She ven- 
tures closer. He sees her, also seizes 
her. Oh, woman of women! Did’st 
thou conceive this marvelous cookery, 
or has Klose-Kur-Beh been thy in- 
structor? Let me embrace thee.” 
And upon his lips she tasted the first 
maple sugar.—Boston Transcript. 


“Why did you quit going around with 
that labor-saving device?” 

“Had to work too hard trying to 
sell it."—Miami Herald. 
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“Look! A bridal couple in the car- 
riage, and also a bride on the box 
seat!” 

“Yes. It happens that the driver 
is also going to be married.”—Meg- 
gendorfer Blaetter (Munich). 


Student—I should like permission to 
go riding with my brother. 

Warden (quickly)—And how long 
have you known him? 

“About two weeks.”—Vassar Miscel- 
lany News. 
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THE REASON 


Country Visitor—Is the Underground always as crowded as this? 


Londoner—Oh, no. 
avoid the rush!—Passing Show (L 


ondon). 


“TI understand there has been a crime 
wave in Crimson Gulch.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” protested 
Cactus Joe. “Our beautiful an’ grow- 
in’ city has suffered in reputation 
simply because our new sheriff got 
restless an’ started diggin’ up a lot o’ 
gossip that nobody has been payin’ 
attention to for years.”—Washington 
Star. 


A man who wanted a horse for gen- 
eral use explained to a dealer that he 
wished to buy a nice, quiet, good-look- 
ing animal that could be driven by his 
wife, that would not object to being 
hitched to a lawn mower. After listen- 
ing for some moments, the dealer final- 
ly inquired: “And would you like him 
to wait on the table, sir?”—Hiawatha 
World. 


Conductor—Pardon me, madam, but 
your girl seems more than twelve. 

Her Mother—Conductor! Would 
you take me to be the mother of a 
girl that age? 

“Lady, don’t tell me you're her 
grandmother!"”—Sydney Bulletin. 


“You haven't much space for a gar- 
den here, old man.” 

“T have all I need. You've no idea 
how much backache you can get out 
of a few square feet of ground.”—New 
York Sun. 


The reason it’s so jammed just now is because people are going home early to 











Murder 
By Monte Sohn 


LEISTER wasn't a professional mur- 

derer. As a matter of fact, he 
wasn't even an amateur murderer. He 
used to sit in horrified silence when- 
ever Ernie Coler bragged of bringing 
down several hundred clay pigeons. 
His wife drowned all the rats that 
were caught in the trap; and once, 
when little Jimmie killed a squirrel, 
Leister was ill for a week. 

But he wasn't afraid. He was only 
worried. He feared he might make 
a botch of his first murder. He feared 
that something might go amiss. 

What if he should not kill his vic- 
tim? What if he should only half kill 
him? Leister shuddered at the possi- 
bility of only half killing Carmody. 
He would be the laughing stock of the 
town. 

The gentle breeze coming through 
the tiny window above him was to him 
a breath of winter's worst. He shiv- 
ered. 

Would Carmody never descend those 
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She—I bin yer slave long enough, 


Joe Wetherby! 
done! 


He—Why, 
Didn’ 


stairs? 
for the promised drink? 


An’ 


Liz, 


I tells yuh I’m 


thing have happened to him? 


Leister’s hand, 
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Yo’ don’ never git me nuthin’ 
like other men gits their wimmin! 

haow yeou 
I git ye a new spade an’ hoe 
las’ garden makin’ time? 
week I bought ye a new washboard. 


talk! 


An’ only las’ 


Would he never come down 
Could any- 


nervously holding the 





ax, dripped with increasing perspirati 

What was that? 

At last! 

Carmody was making the desce: 
His shoes squeaked as he came, ar 
hearing their familiar squeak, Leist 
was glad. 

Have you ever killed a man whx 
boots squeaked? I do not hold tha: 
squeaky shoes make homicide justi! 
able. But they make it easier. 

Carmody now stood on the cella: 
floor. As he stood there, peerin; 
about, Leister stepped from behind 
the wine barrel that had hidden him 
and swung the ax. It clove hi 
victim to the eyebrows. It was neatly 
done, and quite a credit to Leister 
(rankest kind of a rooky), and Car 
mody fell in a freshet of his own 
blood. 

Quickly Leister dragged the body 
to the fuel bin. He shoved the body 
into the hole he had prepared and 
swept the earth over it. Then he 
applied a layer of coal, and over al! 
a layer of cement, level with the cellar 
floor. He swiftly mounted the stair 
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JENT IT AWAY YYITH A DOLLAR- CON- 
TRACTING TO PAY NINE MORE WYHEN 
THE BOOK COMP, ANY BOTHERED WIM, 
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lot of btieased things in the country besides the corn and taters. 
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“See you've set up a new scarecrow in the cornfield?” 
“That ain't no scarecrow; that’s the hired man.” 


to the hall and, returning, threw his 
late guest's coat and hat into the fur- 
nace. Then he carefully scrubbed the 
ficor and threw mop and scrub brush 
into the furnace. 

It was done. 

A mad, wild blood Just filled Leister’'s 


veins. It warmed his chilled body 
with a grateful warmth It was a 
glorious fever. 

Leister grinned ...a ghastly, grew- 


some grin. 

He had rid the earth of one of its 
human pestilences 

No more would this predatory crea 
ture, this fiend inhuman, in human 
masque, visit his dread repugnance on 
innocent households and _ innocent 
women. No more would he descend 
upon happy homes and afflict them with 
his accursed presence . . . leaving misery 
where once had reigned content. 

He had thrust his fingers for the last 
time in Leister’s tobacco jar. He had 
spread a Leister napkin for the last 
time upon his bony knee. He had 
finished, and the day was gone when 
private dinner parties were threatened 
by the visit of his unwelcomeness. 

Hundreds of motor trips had Car- 
mody taken Never at the roadside 
inn or at the gasoline depot had one 
yet seen him, wallet in hand to meet 
the approaching bill. Never had he 
been seen with a pocketful of cigars 
Not yet had a piratical coming of Car- 
mody found him in the hallway with 
ought but appetite 

No candy and no flowers 

No birthday gift nor Christmas 
token ever came. 

And Leister recalled with passion 
Carmody’s visit on Christmas last, in 
time for Christmas dinner, bearing 
as should the donor of jewels—a bag 
of lemon drops for baby. 

Leister’s joy rose to hysteria, 
steria to madness. 

He filled a pint measure with his 
choicest brandy. 

He held it high and saluted the fuel 
bin. 

“Bon voyage,” he toasted— 

And drank it all. 
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It was only a dream I 
dreamed. But if you knew 
Carmody as I know him, 
you'd know the dream was 
the first and only thing he 
ever treated me to. 


THEY NEED IT 

A young college girl had 
given her services to help 
organize a class of children 
to be called “The King’s 
Heralds,” a rudimentary or 
kindergarten missionary so 
ciety. The subject under 
discussion was_ personal 
prayer, and the _ teacher 
said: “Now, children, let 
us pray for those who have 
not some of the blessings 
that we have. Raise your 
hands and suggest for 
whom we should pray.” 

Eager hands went up 
and the voices called out: 
The homeless, the fatherless, the mother- 
less, and so on Freckled little 
Frankie put up his hand and clamored 
for attention until the teacher, who 
was suspecting the worst, had to give 
him a hearing, and said sweetly: “Well, 
Frankie.” 

“Please, teacher, I'll pray for the 
brainless.” 


; 


The true sportsman is the one who 
replaces the divots of lite. 


In Liquidation 
By George Mitchell 
CARE not if his love be true, 
His eyes may be both brown and 
blue 
I do not ask for his caresses, 
Nor care a filbert how he dresses. 


But be he rich or be 
A man of brains or just a boor, 
The man I marry, take the tip, 
Must shake a mean and liquid hip 


1e€ poor, 





“Good gracious, man, but your heart 
is bad! It's going about a hundred 
ind twenty a minute!” 

“That ain't my heart, doc; that’s my 

llar watch in my vest pocket.” 


THE AGE LIMIT 
“So old Witherbee is to be married 
again. Is the bride very young?” 
“Young enough to know better.” 





“Gesh’ll have t’ releesh ‘at bootlegger—evidensh sheems t’ dishappeared!” 
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High Automatics 


Regular'225°Va/ueNow 


2 Cal.Only $850 













25 Cal. 
COLT 


Cartridges 






Positively the finest auto 
matic made. Hard Shooter— 
eccurate and reliable. Blue 
Steel. Inland hardwood perfect 
grip handle. Safety lever makes 
accidental discharge impossi- 
bie. Light weight $ 

2cal. regular $22.50 850 
value Nowonly. — 
32 cal. same as above only more powerful: shoots 
standard ammunition. $27.0 value $ 

pow only ® . ‘s 




















6-Shooter 


Smith & Wesson Pattern 
Famous for its hard.accurate 
shooting. Blue Steel, western gri 
Double action automatic eject- 
ing. Fine for target practice. 
lar price $38.50. Special at 


Send No Money 


Just name and address and model you want. We ship 
Cc. ©. D. for your inspection. All eur are 
brand new. Guaranteed perfect in material and work- 
manship and to give fuil satisfaction, or money back. 
Order one of these specials today. 

INTERNATIONAL SALES COMPANY 


5423 W. VanBurenSt., Dept. 56, Chicago 


Giddap! 
(Continued from page 14) 


not to have been too much to ask them 
to show us the general lay of the land 
in the picture, so that when our hero 
was in peril we would know it by some 
other sign than that he turned his pony 
on a silver dollar and raced back 
where he had come from. 

There must have been a good half 
hour of that meaningless racing around. 
We were shown a hill, then the single 
rider, then the posse, all riding like 
mad. We could not see where they 
had come from nor where they were 
going. All we knew was that the 
single rider kept just a little in the lead 
The alternating picture was of a road 
with the single rider riding to break 
his neck, till he looked up and saw 
the posse coming towards him, at which 
he would wheel and ride off again. If 


there was anything that kept that fugi- | 
tive inside except the scenario, we/| 
never saw it. There was no pass, | 


blind or open, that was ever shown 
All of them rode around and around 
and around. Then came the end, and 
the explanations. 

We should perhaps wait with advice 
till we have made at least one picture; 
but from the orchestra seat, where we 


Cuticura ‘Soap ; 
Clears the Skin 
and Keeps it Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Samples 
free of Cuticara Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 

















Awarded first prize all over Europe Sh ots | 
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“Where's the nearest garage? I’ve only got a gallon of gas left.” 
“Wal, it’s about thirty miles. That'll give you a purty good idea how 


far you can go on a gallon.” 


are waiting our turn, it does seem as 
if, with such material as they did have 
in “North of the Rio Grande,” they 
could have done a whole lot more. If 
they can get people to ride like Holt 
and Miss Daniels, it ought not to take 
a miracle to give them something to 
ride for, or a good hot place to ride in. 


Subduction 
By John T. Corrigan 


‘THE busy bee let’s emulate, 
In works of heav’nly sweetness, 
But stingers let us amputate 
With urgency and neatness! 


Earth has its fill of sham and cheat, 
Its dole of “dud” and “ringer”— 

Let’s have the sweet, I do entreat, 
But minus any stinger! 


LAXITY 
Sunday School Teacher—What hap- 
pened to the seven foolish virgins who 
had no oil in their lamps? 
Johnny—They were arrested by a 
traffic officer. 


CONDITIONAL 


In a closed or company town in 
Western Canada, surrounded by moun- 
tains, a large industry has been estab- 
lished. Water power is derived from 
a lake directly back of the town, at 
the head of which an immense dam has 
been erected. The following conver- 
sation occurred between two little 
children: 

“Could God make the water come 
over the dam?” 

“"ea.” 

“Could God move those mountains?” 

“Yes, if the company would let him.” 


TUBE OR NOT TUBE 


The period in which we live may 
be called the tubular age. Everything 
is put up in tubes. The other eve- 
ning, after having shaved myself with 
considerable difficulty, I discovered 
I'd been using dentifrice instead of 
shaving cream. Ever since, I have 
hidden carefully away the paste with 
which my wife polishes her white kid 
shoes. 
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Oh, dear, I’m so afraid of the Avenue when it’s wet. Drive carefully, won’t you, William 
t kidding with these Kelly-Springfteld Cords on, 


‘ 3 
Yes, ma’am, but there’s not much danger of skiddiy 


HIE purchaser of a set of Kelly Cords pays only for 
§ prion the sense of security that comes with them 
is thrown in gratis. We know of no other tires that 
will give such consistently long mileage and at the same 
time so high a degree of protection against skidding. 
Kelly’s have always been an economy; at today’s prices 
they are more economical than ever, because now wu 


costs no more to buy a Kelly. 
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WHAT DO YOU 
KNOW . ABOUT 
Sa a/>% Sy 
Conta 
yntr —volu nta ry —s - 
~_ PRICE 


Cash, money 
order, check 
er stamps 
Contains several striking Qlustration 
The Book You Have Aiways Wanted, 
Clearty and Plainly Written 
By a Distinguished American Physician 


e\ 
BAO | | 


-- for it to<lay When supply is exhausted 
you niet get & copy a auy pri 
Dept 29, HUMAN WELFARE SOCIETY 
257 West 7let St New York 











To a Homemade Joy Factory 
By Roy Temple House 


you can’t quite throw the kick, Old 
Timer, 

That Hayner’s had, or Guggenheimer; 

And yet, to quote from Cowper (Bill): 

“With all thy faults, I love thee, still!” 


JUST THINK OF IT 


“Why did Mabel turn down Von 
Sturn’s proposal?” 

“Why, my dear, he’s a psycho-analyst. 
Think how perfectly terrible it would 
be to live with a man you couldn't keep 
a secret from!” 









Drawn by H. J. Peck 


|Mrs. Clatterby Tells a eed 
By J. L. Harbour 


HEARD the funniest little story 

at the club to-day, James,” said 
Mrs. Clatterby, “and I tried to re- 
member it to tell you because I know 
how much you like a good story; but 
I don’t suppose I can tell it as the 
man at the club told it, for I am not 
a story-teller, and I don’t pretend to 
be one. I think that one has to be 
born with a gift for story-telling, just 
as one has to be born with other 
natural gifts. It requires a certain— 
certain—inherent instinct, and it was 
left out of me. 

“I think that you will ob- 
serve that a great singer is 
never anything but a great 
singer, and a great artist is 
never anything but a great 
artist and a great—what about 
| the story? I am coming to 
| that. It was told by the 

speaker we had at the club 
to-day, a very fine-looking 
man, tall and blond. He re- 
minded me a good deal of 
your cousin, Phil Buddson, 
only he was a little taller than 
Phil, and he was, if anything, 
even more blond than Phil, 
and his eyes were a little 
darker. But I thought of Phil 
| the moment he came to the 
platform, and he had that odd 
little way of turning his head 
a little to one side when he talked. You 
know how Phil does that very thing, 
and his voice was something like Phil’s, 
‘only deeper I often wish that Phil 
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Diner—lIsn't this steak pretty small? | 


Waitress—Never mind 


You'll be a long time eating it 
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i N an “Old Town,” all waterways are 
open to you—quiet streams, wide lakes, 

and swift-flowing rivers. “Old Towns” are 

the fa test canoes n ade. The lightest and } 


strongest, too! And the lowest priced 
Easiest to paddle, and hardest to wear out 
$54 up from dealer or factory. New cata- 


do mg shows all models in colors. Pree. 
Write jor it TODAY. 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1246 Main Street Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 





Old town Cances | 








dumb-bell—you must be th’ 
we're hearin’ so much about! 








Farmer (to hired man)—Ya poor 
“Farmer's Bloc” 


could get that squeaky little note out 
of his voice. Ido think that a squeaky 
voice seems so incongruous in a two- 
hundred pound man and—what? More 
butter? It does seem as if it were 
simply impossible to get Ellen to put 
enough butter or bread on the table 
If I have spoken once I have spoken 
a dozen times to her about it, but it 
doesn’t do the least good. 

“I really think sometimes that— 
Ellen, how often have I told you to 
put more butter on the table? . You 
rarely ever put enough, and we needed 
an extra quantity this evening when 


| we have both hot rolls and baked pota- 


toes. You know, Ellen, that I do not 
like to speak any oftener than I have 
to and—why, Ellen, why do you clap 
your hand over your mouth like that? 
Do you think that a courteous thing 
to do when your mistress is speaking 
to you? Bring in some more butter 








Turn Your Spare Time Into Cash 


We shall not only show you how, 
but will supply everything you 
need for the job, and give you 
special help and co-operation- 
all without expense to you. 


If you have an earnest desire to m 
me extra money, Jet us tell you what 
ther are doing by acting as_ sub- 
epresentatit for Leslie’s 

Weekly, pee and Film Fun. 
Address Desk 1, Agency Department, 


Leslie-Judge Company, 627 West 43d 
Street, New York City. 
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once and—James, it does seem to 

e that if you had the respect for 
your wife a husband should have you 
would not grin when her maid is im- 
pertinent and—however, we will let 
that pass, for I want to tell you that 
funny little story. 

“It was about a man who had a wife 
whose tongue ran all of the time and 
—will you explain why you butt in 


with such a coarse expression as ‘poor | 


devil!’ right before the children? One 
can sympathize with a man in that 
position without using the language of 


| 
| 
} 
} 


the low to express one’s sympathy; and 
how are we to keep our children from | 


using coarse language if we, their own 
parents, use such language? A lady 
told me to-day of a book called the 
‘Psychology of Childhood,’ that ex- 
plains all about the influence of the 


conduct of parents on their children, | 


especially what is called pre-natal in- 
fluence, which, I daresay, includes the 
way parents talk before their children 
and act before them an—why that 
coarse snort of laughter? You never 
stop to consider that you may be exert- 
ing a low influence over your children 
and teaching them to disrespect their 
mother by laughing at her right before 


them and—children, you may leave the | 


table and I will send your dessert up 
to the sitting-room for you. Run 
right along! I do think, James, that 
things have come to a pretty pass when 
our children have to be sent from the 
table to keep them from hearing their 
father insult their mother at the very 
time when she is trying to get him to 


exert a good influence over them, and | 


—in the name of reason why should, 


you screech and laugh like that? 


| 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 





W.L.DOUGLAS 


$700 & $8.00 SHOES 








YOU CAN ALWAYS | 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES | 
| SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


| TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT | 
——— 
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STAMPING THE RETAIL PRICE Fe 
AT THE FACTORY | 




















THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 
AGAINST 











ALSO MANY STYLES AT $5.00 


W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 





They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices. | 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are 
exceptionally good values. W. L. 


& $600 
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Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. Wedo 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva: 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 





Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 


Catalog Free. 


President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mase, 





I see very clearly that it is of 
no use for me to try to tell y, 
any kind of a funny story to a 7 
man roaring and laughing over 
nothing. You probably wouldn't 
think it was funny, anyhow. 
You never see anything funny 
in the things that I think are 
deliciously amusing. Your 
taste runs along the line of the 
low comedian of the movies and 
the circus clown; and I don't 
wonder, for I have heard your 
own mother tell about how she 
used to take you to every circus 
that came along when you were 
a boy and to all of the side- 
shows. That was her way of 
exercising a good pre-natal in- 
fluence over her children and— 
well, I would grab up my des- 
sert and go upstairs and eat it 
with the children if I were you, 
but if—hear that simpleton == 











laughing while he runs up the 
stairs! A queer sense of humor 
some men have! 


HIS OPINION 

The Dry—Of course there’s a lot of 
confusion in enforcing this dry law. 

The Wet—Oh, yes; but it'll work 
itself out all right. Some places have 
too many bootleggers and others not 
enough, but that will all right itself 
in time. 


Drawn by G. B. INwoop. 


“Of all the shiftless no "counts, keepin’ the milk pail under the umbreller. 


A HOUSEHOLD 
Salesman—Individual 
Never heard of them. 
like? 


Shopper—I never saw one myself, 


but I thought maybe I 


tuned so it would wake my husband 


without disturbing me. 
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What are they 


alarm clocks? | 


Cot ont this ad and mail it to 


could get one | {igwak RAZOR by return ma 


$1.86. If 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 


money); and we wi 
address (no money); an il, postpaid. You may use 


the razor for 30 davs FREE; then if you like it, pay as 
you don’t like it return it- 


No wonder we're poor—what d’ye think Providence sends rain at milkin’ time for?” 














TRIAL 


as, with your name and 
li send you our FAMOUS 


495, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY. 





ODE TO SPRING-—-AND ALL 
THAT 
Er—Spring! 
You perfectly priceless old thing! 
I'm frightfully bucked at the signs that 
one sees; 
The jolly old sap in the topping old 
trees; 
The priceless old lilac, and that sort 
of rot; 
It jolly well cheers a chap up, does it 
not? 
It’s so fearfully bright; 
So amazingly right, 
And one feels as one feels if one got 
rather tight. 
There's a tang in the air, 
If you know what I mean, 
And the grass, as it were, 
Is so frightfully green. 
We shall soon have the jolly old bee 
on the wing— 
Er—Spring. 


Old fruit! 
You've given old Winter the boot 
The voice of the tailor is heard in the 
land, 
(1 wonder what my rotten credit will 
stand?) 
And the birds and the flow’rs (but 
especially the “birds’’) 
Will be looking too perfectly priceless 
for words. 
We shall have to get stocks 
Of new ties and new socks, 
And of course we must alter the jolly 
old clocks; 
So a young fellow’s fancy 
Turns nat’rally towards 
The river and Nancie, 
Or Betty and Lord's. 





Amateur Knights of the Pencil 
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Tipping the Waiter. 





























In fact—as I said—you're a priceless ae | ~ 
old thing, ——_ Se =O a  - a- .. 
Er—Spring. y, x gt. wen 
A ee \ 1) 
Old bean! F4 co a ~ 27) Bi 
It’s well—it’s—you know what I ‘ = SS ey Ve o> : \z | 
mean. \ } SS” head 
It’s time I was oiling the jolly old bat, - - . - . . . | ow 
So, cutting a long story short, and all ——— ‘ SS a — Ly > | 
that, - ee asks = Sees Sh. oe | 
The theme of this jolly old song that I Lea!ceh : 2S SS 
sing ' Drawn by A. DALRYMPLE, 40 College St., Toronto, Canada 
Is—er—jolly old Spring! é 
—London Opinion. Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime 
A REVEALER OF UNDULATIONS If we keep on marching, 
“I thought you believed with Olivia While the rest are marking time. 
that the earth was fiat.” 
“I did until I had gone riding in 
Springnixe’s second-hand car.” 
} a a _ —7 
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tering. If 1 have drav ng tal nt but I never st idie 1 bef (i } * 
we | e& courses espe r yu! \W i nave idy inced An = 
mated Cartooning Courses for prof nal hers who draw well! You ‘ 
will be trained personally | uur Individual Course and Lesson System ‘ , = 
Cartoonists are in great demand! They are paid big salaries and high] “ == a a creed 
prices for cartoons. We tea h ‘ : spare time and help| prawn by CHARLES Weceane. 
\ ! secure a 1m tion an ll your dr iwings ¢ irses On Casy payn ents 5 Livingston Place, So. Norwalk, Conn 
Send &« n stamps for literature and let us exp! naa our course and oP 
portunities for you, _Ple se state your age and kind of cartooning you) Cop—Why don’t you put your arm 
are most interested i te today , Dey t. B. ‘lout when you take a corner? 
Fast Worker—What do you think I 
ponerse Saadiee of Cartooning, 296 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.!am—an octopus? ' 
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The Big ‘63’? Questions 
for Every Motor Car Owner 


how can I save money on every mile that I run my car? 


how can I keep my car out of the repair shop, easily maintain it in 
the pink of condition at all times? 
what can I do to make my car worth more, when the time comes 


to seit or trade it in? 


ir will find the answer to these questions, and hundreds more, in the book 
“Everyman's Guide to Motor Efficiency,” by H. W. Slauson, M.E.—you 

can, then, very easily judge for yourself the great value that this book has for 

you. 

It is the best book on the automobile published to date. It was written and 

compiled by Mr. Slauson, one of the leading Automotive Experts of the country 

and manager of the Motor Department of Lesiir’s WEEKLY. 

The book covers the whole subject of the automobile, clearly, simply and ac- 

curately. It is self-indexing, so that you can turn to the section covering any 

part of the car, without a moment's delay 

To the motor car owner or driver this book will be of very real, positive value. 

Size 7 x 10!14°", 300 pages printed on heavy plate paper, illustrated with more than 


200 half-tones and zine etchings; flexibly bound in black cloth, stamped in gold. 


Price, $3.00 delivery charges prepaid 


Leslie-Judge Company 
627 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 












































Get the 


No matter how good an education you may have 
no matter how retentive a memory you may 
have cultivated 


you must have a handy dictionary at hand 


Do You Know 


when you mispronounce a word 

when you make a bad break in English 

when vou violate some of the most common 
principles of your mother tongue? 


What Do You Say 


—(‘ooperate tog ther {fected a reform. 


Free gratis Nice man 
Dark com plecte / 
Going anywheres 
That kind of aman 
Don't hardly know Set yourself down. 
Neldom ever. Where am I at? 

1 work nights And et 

Ten foot high He don't like it 


Do it over again Credible pe rformance 


Lay down 
Father-in-lawa 
Practical se heme 


How Do You Pronounce 


drowned, accept, Thames, deaf, creek, subtle and 


hundreds of other commonly mispronounced words 


Most Humiliating 


Every time you mispronounce a word or violate 
the ordinary principles of good usage, you are 
written down by your fellowmen as “crude,” “un- 
educated,”” or “ignorant.”” You are often barred 
from good society or from success in your business 


and you wonder why 


You cannot open your mouth without betraying 
your knowledge of your mother tongue and every- 
body “sizes you up” by the accuracy of your 
diction and the extent of your vocabulary You 
cannot write a letter, ask for a job, sell yourself or 
anything else without clearly indicating how well 


you know the English language 


BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. 

627 West 43d Street, New York City 

Gentlemen 
Please send me The Business Man's Dictionary and 


chec 


Guide to English. Enclosed find for 82.00 


money order 
Nam | 


Street 


City state 
J-6- 10-22 | 








| Bi SINFSS MANS | 
| DICTIONARY | 
| anc | 
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The Business Man’s Dictionary 


and 


Guide to English 


One needs no college education to understand every word in this dic- 





tionary The essentials of good English, of the writing of business 
letters and of the convincing use of English speech are here treated 


simply, directly and definitely. 


The Business Man’s Dictionary and Guide to English is bound 
in crimson cloth with beautiful gold lettering, size 51.” by 814” and con- 
tains 652 pages printed in two columns in large, clear type. All the 
sounds of the words are clearly indicated in parentheses. The volume 


is convenient for desk or library 


When In Doubt, Go to the 
Dictionary 


Get the habit and within a short time you will have a complete mastery 
of the English language The cost of this book is $2.00, mailed to your 
home or office. Cut out the coupon and send us a check, money order 


or two dollar bill attached to-day 


The Brunswick Subscription Co. 
627 West 43d Street 
New York City 
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